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WORMIAN BONES IN ARTIFICIALLY DEFORMED 
KWAKIUTL CRANIA 


GEORGE A. DORSEY 


After a somewhat careful examination of the available medical 
literature, and especially of the standard textbooks of anatomy, 
such as Quain, Testut, and the chapter on the skull by Spee in 
the forthcoming anatomy of von Bardeleben, I fail to find any 
special mention or reference to any paper on the occurrence of 
wormian bones in the coronal suture, or in the sutures of crania 
which have been artificially deformed. It seems that the subject 
is well worthy of more extended investigation, and I believe that 
in the collection of Kwakiutl skulls under consideration we have 
proof, in the unusual frequency of wormian bones in the coronal 
suture, that artificial pressure on the head of the child has a ten- 
dency to lead to anomalous conditions in the suture which is 
most intimately effected. That artificial pressure exerts an in- 
fluence on the degree of serration of sutures as well as a disturb- 
ance in the normal time of closure of such sutures can, it seems 
to me, be reasonably demonstrated by a study of Peruvian crania, 
where within close limits we find the two extreme types of arti- 
ficial deformation. 

The Kwakiutl skulls in the Field Columbian Museum number 
about 60. Of these 35 are of adults, with sutures open or par- 
tially so, and hence suitable for examination, and percentages to 
be made hereafter will be based on the latter number. These 
skulls have all been artificially deformed by bandages which 
encircled the head in the region of the coronal suture and p.sased 
backward and downward over asterion. All the skulls, more- 
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over, show to a greater or less extent the effect of pressure on 
the frontal bone. 

The series may be roughly divided into two groups: those 
which show the force of the bandage in the form of a broad, deep 
groove at or just behind the coronal suture, and those which do 
not show a groove. In the first group I have recorded 9 cases 
and in the second one case of one or more wormian bones in the 
coronal suture, thus making 10 in all. I copy from my notes 


Fia. 1. 


the essential points in regard to these 10 skulls, beginning with 
the single skull in the second group first. 

No. 40521.'—Skull of male; only moderately elongated ; no 
trace of groove; coronal suture obliterated on each side below 
stephanion; epipteric bone at right and left pterion, and four 
wormian bones in left coronal suture just above stephanion. 

No. 40696.—Skull of female; slightly elongated ; coronal groove 
not present except at sides ; coronal suture almost entirely effaced, 
but three small wormian bones in the left and two in the right 
coronal can just barely be seen. 


1 Of the Field Museum Catalogue. 
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No. 40568.—Skull of female; slightly elongated ; coronal groove 
faintly indicated ; large wormian bone in left coronal suture. 

No. 40523.—Skull of female; sutures almost entirely obliter- 
ated ; slight coronal groove; two medium-sized wormian bones 
in left and one in right coronal suture. 

No. 40500.—Skull of female; moderately elongated ; well de- 
veloped corona] depression ; large epipteric at left pterion; three 
small wormian bones in both right and left coronal suture. 

No. 40693.—Skull of male ; excessively elongated ; deep, broad 
groove just posterior to coronal suture ; three wormian bones in 
both right and left coronal suture, one measuring 7 x 20 mm. 


Fig. 2. 


No. 40786.—Skull of female; greatly elongated ; deep groove 
just behind coronal suture; sutures almost entirely obliterated ; 
traces of one wormian bone in the right and three in the left 
coronal suture. 

No. 40669.—Skull of male; excessively elongated; well de- 
fined, broad, deep groove just at and behind coronal suture; 
suture effaced below stephanion on both sides. In the left cor- 
onal suture there is an irregular, long, narrow wormian bone 
which measures 12 x 50 mm.; on the right side there are three 
wormian bones, one immediately after the other, and measuring 
together 40x 10mm. _ There is thus on each side almost a double 
coronal suture. (See figure 1.) 
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No, 40509.—Skull of young female; basilar synchondrosis par- 
tially open; much depressed about frontal region and very 
greatly elongated ; broad groove behind coronal suture ; three 
good-sized wormian bones in the right and two in the left cor- 
onal suture. (See figure 2.) 


Fig. 3. 


No. 40672.—Skull of male; frontal bone artificially flattened ; 
excessively elongated—the most pronounced of the series ; broad, 
deep groove just behind the coronal suture; five wormian bones 
in the right, three of which are of large size, and two in the left 
coronal suture, one of which measures 12x 21 mm. (See figure 
3. 

The frequency of occurrence for each sex and for the right 
and left side may be seen in the following table : 


Males. Females. 
Right. | Left. | Right. | Left. 
Frequency of wormian bones in the 
coronal suture ......... 3 4 5 6 
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It is thus seen that the percentage of frequency is slightly 
more in the females than in males, and on the left side than on 
the right. Both these conclusions are opposed to those reached 
by M. Chambellan,' who has made a special study of the fre- 
quency, ete., of wormian bones. 

In regard to the percentage of frequency for the whole series 
and the causes which lead to its unusual size, one in three and 
five-tenths, I can only explain it by the presence of the evidences 
of bandaging in early life and by the fact that the percentage of 
frequency becomes the greater as we ascend the scale of length 
of the cranium due to artificial elongation, and just in direct 
proportion to a deep, well-defined groove behind the coronal 
suture. These causes, together with artificial pressure on the 
frontal bone, prevented a normal fronto-parietal development. 
To remedy this abnormal condition, wormian bones—‘ stop- 
gaps,” as Humphry calls them—are developed in the coronal 
suture. 


THe Laucuiin IsLANDERS have a number of interesting cus- 
toms. They have a house set apart for the dead, and another 
house for the new-born. They keep up a great wailing for the 
dead, the corpse being kept in the dead-house for five or six 
days, the nearest relations watching the corpse. They smear 
themselves with what oozes from the dead body. Then the body 
is buried for a month, when it is taken up and the bones cleaned 
and packed in a bundle and buried in the forest. At childbirth 
the woman is moved into the house set apart for her, and she is 
made to drink large quantities of water. If the mother suffers 
great pain she kills the child, and the women around her show 
no sympathy for her or the child. The mother remains in this 
house eight days. Then a great fire is built around the house, 
which almost suffocates the mother and her offspring. The rela- 
tions of the husband and the wife come and make presents, and 
a feast begins and lasts two days. The husband comes to this 
house; he and his wife are rubbed with cocoanut oil and decked 
with ornaments, and are thus presented to all gathered there if 
the child is the first born, as the eldest takes the father’s place 
at his death.—Australasian Anthropological Journal. 


1“ Etude anatomique et anthropologique sur les os Wormiens,” Thése, Paris, 1883. 
My knowledge of this paper is second hand and from several sources. I regret that I 
have not seen it. 
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THE LONG BONES OF KWAKIUTL AND SALISH INDIANS 
GEORGE A. DORSEY 


The measurements and indices in this paper have been taken 
after the manner described by Sir William Turner in the Chal- 
lenger Report,’ to which work reference is made for more detailed 
information in regard to the subject. 

The material examined comprises the following: 19 skeletons 
of the Kwakiutl race of Vancouver island, B. C., including those 
of 9 males and 10 females, and 15 skeletons of the Salish race, 
13 of them being of the Vancouver Songish and 2 of the Sanitch 
tribes. Of the entire number, 10 are of males and 10 are of 
females. There are thus in all 34 skeletons, there being 19 of 
males and 15 of females. It will be noted that I have made no 
comment on the length of any of the bones measured, but have 
confined attention to the indices which have been determined 
from the measurements. At another time I shall consider the 
lengths of the bones of these and other skeletons from the North- 
west with a view of determining their stature. 


BONES OF THE UPPER LIMB 


I have made no observations on the ulna, and only the bones 
of the right side have been measured. In each bone I have de- 
termined, by means of an osteometric board, the maximum 
length ; this for the humerus is from the most projecting part of 
the head to the most projecting point on the surface of the 
trochlea; for the radius it includes the styloid process. While 
measuring the humerus the occurrence of perforation of the 
olecranon fossa was noted. This occurred five times in 32 bones, 
or about 15 percent. Wyman puts it at 31 percent for the 
Ohio mounds, and it has been determined by Hamy? and 
Sauvages* to occur in about 5 per cent of European humeri. 
Perforation of the olecranon fossa may be due, as Flower con- 
tends, to impoverishment or insufficient nourishment, but cer- 


1 Challenger Report, vol. xv1, ‘Report on the Bones of the Human Skeleton,” pp. 
89-114. 

2 Peabody Museum Report, 1871. 

3 Topinard, Eléments Anthropologie Générale, p. 1016. 
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tainly there is no evidence present in the other bones of these 
Northwest Coast peoples which supports this view. It may also 
be noted that in three of the perforated humeri their length ex- 
ceeded the average. In no humerus was there any indication 
of a supra-condyloid foramen or spine. 

Radio-humeral Index.—Table I presents a comparative view, 
both sexually and racially, of the measurements of the humerus 
and radius, together with the radio-humeral or antebrachial 
index, which is obtained from the formula: 


Maximum length of radius x 100 
Maximum length of humerus. 


Table I 
Kwakiull. Salish. 
Radio- Radio- 
Humerus.| Radius. ! humeral | Humerus.| Radius.| humeral 
index. index. 

342 274 74.2 308 241 78.2 
297 235 79.1 312 237 75.9 
295 222 74.9 324 240 74.0 
302 234 77.4 352 269 76.4 
| 807 237 73.9 302 235 77.8 
Males. .... ; 310 237 | 76.4 287 237 82.5 
| 324 240 74.9 313 231 73.8 
| 306 244 79.7 304 219 72.0 
304 239 78.6 
Mean...) 310 239 | 77.0 315 240 | 761 
( 304 218 71.7 287 205 71.4 
272 208 76.4 307 226 73.6 
263 205 78.7 291 211 72.5 
300 215 71.6 297 232 78.8 

Mean... 288 216 75.0 295 219 75.1 
Mean for both sexes......... 76.0 Mean for both sexes. 74.2 
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On examining the indices there appears to be no appreciable 
difference between the two races, but a slight difference between 
the two sexes. This, together with the distribution of the in- 
dices, may be seen in the following table: 


Table II 
Kwakiutl 
Kwakiutl. Salish. 
Turner’s classifi- Salish. 
cation. 
Brachykerkic.. . 4 73 isi 1113 6 19 
41372 5 1 6 
| | | | 
| 
| 


It will be noticed that I have divided this table according to 
the classification proposed by Professor Turner. The average 
index, 75.5, falls into the mesatikerkic group, but as a matter 
of fact the majority of the indices fall within the limits of the 
brachykerkic group, @. ¢., a majority show a relatively long fora- 
men. In this respect these skeletons agree with Europeans, 
Lapps, Eskimos, and Samoyeds. It is greatly to be regretted 
there are no measurements available of other American races, 
but, except for a few single observations, the field seems never 
to have been touched. 

Apart from the distribution of the indices, it is interesting to 
note the wide range of variation as shown in Table II. In the 
table given by Topinard' the highest average index is 79, while 


1 Eléments d’Anthropologie Générale, p. 1043. 
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the lowest is 72. He gives, however, a single Eskimo with an 
index of 69.8. A few of the results incorporated in Turner’s 
report also fall below 71, and a very few are higher than 82, but 
they are rare exceptions. 

I am inclined to believe that the people under consideration 
should be put into the brachykerkic division, notwithstanding 
the fact that the mean index just falls within the next group, for 
it is quite possible that one or two of the higher indices, espe- 
cially the two which fall within the dolichokerkic group, are due 
to intermixture with the Indians of the east or south. There is 
some very good evidence which points to the conclusion that the 
greater part of the aborigines of North America are mesatikerkic, 
while we should expect those of the Northwest coast to agree 
rather closely with the Eskimo and northern Asiatic peoples. 


BONES OF THE LOWER LIMB 


I have made no measurements of the femur or tibia to de- 
termine the amount of flattening, but I noted the presence of a 
well-defined third trochanter in three instances and an imper- 
fectly developed third trochanter in four others. The bones of 
the males are especially well marked with muscular ridges, and 
in many of the femora the pilastered form was strongly indicated. 
With the tibie there is a well-marked tendency to the platyenemic 
form, but this is never as pronounced as it is in some of the Ohio 
mound tibia. 

Tibio-femoral Index.—The tibio-femoral index is determined by 
length of tibia x 100 
length of femur 
by means of an osteometric board. The femur is measured in 
its natural or oblique position, and the tibia is measured from 
the condylar to the astragaloid surface—i. ¢., the spine and mal- 
leolus are excluded. The measurements and indices are seen 

in Table ITI. 

There appears to be no appreciable difference in the two races, 
but there is still a slight amount of variation in the two sexes, 
so that we may say that in the females the leg is shorter in pro- 
portion to the thigh than it is in the males, and in this, as in the 
radio-humeral index, the woman is further removed from the 
Australians, Negroes, et al. than are the men. To show the dis- 

23 


the formula Both bones are measured 
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tribution I have arranged a table similar to Table IT, but have 
not differentiated the sexes or races (Table IV). 

Professor Turner has proposed to make 83 the dividing line 
between dolichoknemic, or long legs, and brachyknemie, or short 


Table III 


Kwakiutl. Salish. 

Oblique- | Condylar- | Tibio- | Oblique-} Condylar- | Tibio- 
length |astragaloid| femoral) length | astragaloid | femoral 
femur. tibia. index. | femur. tibia. index. 

( 481 386 80.2 392 317 80.8 

400 332 83.0 403 325 80.6 

395 311 78.7 424 341 80.4 

406 332 81.7 475 375 78.5 

Mules ; 414 324 78.2 410 324 79.0 

410 337 82.1 417 317 73.6 

449 359 79.5 462 355 76.8 

424 338 79.9 399 320 80.2 

Mean.. 441 337 80 0 420 334 79.2 

( 403 328 81.2 395 311 78.7 

397 314 78.0 402 310 77.1 

390 307 78.7 429 331 ri 

397 314 80.0 391 316 80.8 

F be 403 322 79.9 383 311 81.2 

Mean..; 400 314 78.5 400 315 78.7 

Mean, both sexes... ....... 79.2. | Mean, both sexes... 79.1 


legs. In the first division he places the Australians, Tasmanians, 
Negroes, and Americans; in the second group are the Europe- 
ans, Lapps, Eskimos, Samoyeds, et al. Reference to the table 
shows that out of 34 indices for the Northwest coast no single 
one falls within the dolichoknemic group, and in this respect, in 
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common with what we have seen in regard to the radio-humeral 
index, these people show close affinity to the Eskimo and north 
Asiatic people. 

Table IV 


Frequency 
Index. of 
occurrence. 


Attention may also be called to the extremely low indices in 
Table IV. The lowest tibio-femoral index recorded by Topinard 
is 78, omitting the dwarf Bébé, while Turner presents only one 
index, that of a male Lapp, from his entire series, which reaches 
the lowest of my series. 


UPPER AND LOWER EXTREMITIES COMPARED 


Intermembral Index.—The intermembral index is the relation 
of the length of the humerus and the radius to the length of 
the femur and tibia, the latter being 100. The formula is 
humerus + radius & 100 

femur + tibia 

For the determination of this index, however, the maximum 
length of both femur and tibia (excluding spine) are taken, in 
order that the sum of their lengths may be comparable with that 
of the humerus and radius. In the following table the sum of 
the humerus and radius is given, as determined from the meas- 
urements in Table I, along with the maximum lengths of the 
femur and tibia, together with their sufh, and the intermembral 
index. 


73 | 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

Mean... 79.1 
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Table V 


Kwakiutl. 


7 Inter- 
Femur. I t membral 
wer index. 


mm, 


Mean 


Females......... 


i—) 


| 
| 


Mean 


180 
(| 486 397 883 616 69.7 
. 403 342 745 532 71.4 
397 | 318 715 517 72.3 
411 | 343 754 536 71.0 
3 ee 748 534 71.4 
405 | 330 735 547 74.4 
; 405 349 764 564 73.6 
[| 427 | 349 776 550 70.8 
(| 407 337 774 522 70.1 
| 400 323 723 480 66.4 
| 394 311 707 468 66.4 
| 402 328 728 515 70.7 
ee 333 741 504 68.0 
398 329 721 515 70.8 
403 307 710 505 71.1 
392 313 705 499 70.8 
| {| 419 352 771 530 68.7 
Mean... .....6 | 403 325 | 728 504 69.2 
| Salish. 
(| 397 | 327 724 549 8 
| 406 334 740 549 
497 | 354 781 2 
| 477 | 383 S60 621 2 
iis \| 414 | 330 744 537 1 
420 | 328 748 544 
465 365 830 600 
401 329 730 523 
[| 424 | 349 773 543 
| 423 344 770 555 
| 497 323 720 | 492 | 68.3 
| 408 321 729 533 73.1 
432 338 770 502. (65.1 
| 385 322 707 70.4 
| 322 | 730 | 514 70.4 
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Arranging this to show variation in sex and the distribution 
of the indices, we have the following: 


Table VI 


Inter- 
membral 
index. 


MOU bo: 


The average index, 70.7, for the Northwest coast races is higher 
than that given by Broca' or Flower’ for Europeans, and is only 
exceeded by that given by Turner for the Eskimos and Lapps— 
73.4 and 72.8 respectively. The index given by Turner for the 
Australians is 68.7; for the Oahuans, 67.4; for the Maoris, 69.8. 
The highest intermembral index that I can find on record is 
that given by Turner of a female Lapp with an index of 74.9. 
He also records an index of 74.8 for a female Eskimo. In my 
table there are three instances where the index is 74 and two 
where it is 75. It is probable that this index of 75.8 (a Salish 
male) has never been exceeded. 

Femoro-humeral Index.—This is determined by the formula 
length of humerus X 100 

length of femur : 
is taken; these are given for the humerus in Table I and for the 
femur in Table V. In Table VII the femoro-humeral indices 
for both sexes of the two races combined are shown. 

According to the combined results of Broca and Flower, the 
femoro-humeral index in Europeans is 72.5. This is not ex- 


In both bones the maximum length 


1 Bull. de la Soc. d’Anthrop., ser. 2, t. ii, p. 641, Nov. 21, 1867. 
2 Quoted from Turner. 


65 1 1 
66 es 2 2 
67 
68 i 2 
69 1 
70 2 4 
71 4 l 
72 6 
73 2 1 
74 3 
75 1 

Mean...) 71.6 69.8 | 70.7 
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ceeded by the average of any races measured by Turner except 
the Eskimos and Lapps, which have the indices of 77.7 and 75.4 
respectively. In my results there are seven indices which equal 
or exceed the index in the Lapps and one which surpasses the 
mean of the two Eskimos. 


Table VII 


Humero- 
femoral fet 8 
index. 
66 1 1 
7 i 1 
68 1 1 
69 
7 2 2 4 
71 1 | 
72 4 | 
73 5 5. 
74 3 a 5 
75 i 
76 2 
77 1 1 2 
| 78 1 ‘ 1 
| Mean...| 73.6 72.0 72.8 | 
| | 


Summary.—The Kwakiutl and Salish Indians of British Co- 
lumbia have a radio-humeral index of 75.5, a tibio-humeral 
index of 79.1, an intermembral index of 70.7, and a femoro- 
humeral index of 72.8. These indices approach very closely, 
and indeed often equal, those which have been determined for 
the Eskimos, the Samoyeds, and the Lapps. 


Scorcw River Lore.—Near Dunskey, in the parish of Wig- 
townshire, is a stream which at the end of the last century was 
much resorted to for its health-giving properties. Visits were 
usually paid to it at the change of the moon. It was deemed 
especially efficacious in the case of rickety children, whose mal- 
ady was then ascribed to witchcraft. The patients were washed 
in the stream and then taken to an adjacent cave, where they 
were dried.—Mackinlay in Proc. Soc. Antiq. of Scotland, vol. xxx. 
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THE MISSING AUTHORITIES ON MAYAN ANTIQUITIES 
BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Now that the study of the antiquities of the Mayan tribes of 
Central America is attracting a respectable amount of attention 
in both America and Europe, it is worth while to call to mind 
those earlier students in the same field, the results of whose 
labors we know only by title or by references in later authors. 
It is very possible that some or all of their valuable writings 
exist in the old libraries of Spain or Italy, or in private collec- 
tions of ancient houses or convents. The unearthing of Landa’s 
manuscript by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg and that of the 
Relacion de la Villa de Valladolid by Sefior Marimon' are but ex- 
amples of what has often been accomplished by persistent ex- 
plorers of neglected corners of libraries. De Rosny picked the 
Codex Peresianus from a waste basket in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of Paris! 

These were accidents; but if one knows what to look for, the 
probability of success will be greater, and for that reason I pro- 
pose in this article to mention the authors and titles of a series 
of works which we know were written upon the rites, customs, 
religions, and antiquities of the various tribes of the Mayan family 
previous to the present century, but whose present whereabouts 
are unknown. The points which I shall furnish will perhaps 
aid in the search for them. 

The Mayan stock, I need hardly say, occupied three main con- 
tiguous areas—the peninsula of Yucatan, Guatemala with parts 
of Honduras, and most of the space now included in the Mexican 
states of Chiapas and Tabasco.’ It is in this order that I shall 
group the missing works on the antiquities of the stock. 

I. Yueatan.—In the first generation after the conquest there 
lived in Yucatan an Indian of noble birth, tracing his descent, 
indeed, to the ancient and royal “ Tutul Xius.”* He had been 


1 Of the date of 1579, and printed in the Actas del Congreso de Americanistas, Madrid, 
1881, Tom. 11, p. 167 sq. 

2'The best general sketch of the ethnography of the Mayan stock still remains that 
by Dr Otto Stoll, in his work Zur Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala, published in 1884. 

3 According to tradition the Xiu (or Tutul Xiu) was one of the two leading families 
in Mayapan, the capital of the ancient Maya Confederation. Their quarrels with the 
Cocom, the other aspirant to dominion, destroyed the capital and state, but the Xiu 
came out triumphant. The Maya Chronicles, p. 89, etc. (Philadelphia, 1882.) 
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baptized “ Gaspar Antonio.” Quick in learning, he could write 
with almost equal facility the Maya, Spanish, and Latin, and 
through these qualifications he gained the position of govern- 
ment interpreter. 

At the request of the then governor of the province, Don 
Guillen de las Casas, he prepared a report on “ The customs of 
the Indians of Yucatan ”"—Relacion sobre las Costumbres de los In- 
dios de Yucatan—completing it in March, 1582. 

In 1656 Father Cogolludo had the original of this report in 
his hands, and quoted from it freely in his Historia de Yucatan.' 
Bishop Carrillo y Ancona, in his history of the literature of the 
Maya language, asserts on the authority of “ various authors ” 
that it was printed in Mexico,’ but this I believe to be an error. 
At any rate, whether in manuscript or print, it is one of the 
“missing” authorities, and as the product of a native would 
have peculiar interest. 

One of the earliest of the missionaries was Brother Alonso 
Solana, who died in 1600, having lived about forty years in the 
province. He acquired an intimate knowledge of the Maya 
tongue, and composed a dictionary of it, which some say was 
printed,’ but of which no copy is known. According to the testi- 
mony of one of his contemporaries, Father de Lizana, “ he in- 
vestigated thoroughly the antiquities of the Indians, and wrote 
much concerning them.”* The three following titles are given of 
these writings, and they indicate their general scope: 


1. Noticias sagradas y profanas de las Antiguedades y conversion 
de los Indios de Yucatan. 

2. Estudios historicos sobre los Indios. 

3. Apuntaciones sobre las Antiguedades Mayas. 


1 Diego Lopez Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan, Tom. 1, pp. 288, 293, ete. (I quote from 
the third edition, Mérida, 1867.) 

2 Carrillo y Ancona, Historia de la Literatura Maya in the Revista de Merida, 1870, p.31. 
He makes the statement, “Segun el testimonio de varios autores,” but does not name 
them. 

3 Dicese que se imprimid,” says the Conde de la Vifiaza in his Bibliografia Espanola 
de Lenguas Indigenas de America, p. 257 (Madrid, 1892), but who said so he does not add. 

4“Averigué mucho de las antiguedades destos Indios, y dex6 mucho escrito.” Fr. 
Bernardo de Lizana, Historia de Yucatan, p.92. (Second edition, Mexico, 1893.) This 
is the work of which the Abbé Brasseur published extracts in his appendix to his edi- 
tion of De Landa’s Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, giving Lizana’s work the erroneous 
title, “ Historia de Nuestra Senora de Itzamal.” 

5 The first of these three titles is given by Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca Hispano- 
Americana Septentrional, Tom. 111, p. 152. The last two are added by Carillo y Ancona, 
ubi supra, p. 319; on what authority he does not state A brief life of Solana is inserted 
by Lizana in his Historia, fol. 90 sq.,and he is frequently referred to by Cogolludo in 
his Historia. 
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Evidently these would be of the highest importance if they 
could be recovered. The limited information in Lizana’s His- 
tory on the religion of the Mayas was drawn confessedly from 
this source, and evidently it was a small part of what this learned 
friar collected in that direction. 

Another eminent Maya lexicographer was Father Antonio de 
Ciudad Real, who died in 1617 at the age of 66 years. His great 
work was entitled : 


Gran Diccionario 6 Calepino de la Lengua Maya de Yucatan. 


It is described as being in six folio volumes, of more than 1,200 
leaves, and rich in descriptions of the native rites and customs.' 

Two copies of it were prepared, one of which remained in Yu- 
eatan and is lost, while the other, according to the bibliographer 
Nicolas Antonio, was, when he wrote, in the library of the Duque 
del Infantado in Spain. 

When in Spain in 1888 and 1893, I endeavored to trace that 
library. Some volumes of it were said to have gone to the Real 
Academia de Historia, but the bulk of the collection passed to the 
Duke of Ossuna, and by him was sold to the Biblioteca Nacional 
in Madrid. My inquiries, however, in both these institutions 
did not result in discovering the dictionary, though, as I was 
hurried, this fine work may well be hidden in their recesses. 

Early in the eighteenth century a native of Castile, Brother 
Andres de Avendafio, went to Yucatan, and besides composing 
a dictionary and grammar of the Maya language wrote two vol- 
umes whose titles promise well to the antiquary. They are— 


1. Diccionario de nombres de Personas, Idolos, Danzas y otras 
Antiguedades de los Indios de Yucatan. 

2. Explicacion de varios Vaticinios de los antiguos Indios de Yu- 
catan. 


An advertisement for these appeared in the Registro Yucateco 
for 1845 offering a liberal sum for them, but without avail. They 
were probably sent to Spain. 

Written in the eighteenth century, they could not have been 
drawn from original observation. The one on the prophecies 
(vaticinios) was most likely a discussion of those printed by 


1 See Lizana, u. s., fol. 99; Cogolludo, Tom. u, pp. 121, 237; Carillo y Ancona, p. 322. 
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Lizana in his History, while the names of persons, idols, dances, 
etc., were gathered, I suspect, from the Calepino of Ciudad 
Real." - 

Il. Guatemala.—I now turn to the province of Guatemala. In 
its area were a number of Mayan tribes, the most important of 
which were the Cakchiquels, the Quiches, and the Tzutuhils. 
Their dialects were called the three ‘metropolitan languages ” 
of the ecclesiastical diocese. 

One of the earliest missionaries to this region was the Domini- 
can brother, Domingo Vico. His work was at first among the 
Acalans of the lowlands of Tabasco, the Lacandons, their neigh- 
bors on the east, and later on in Vera Paz, where toward the close 
of his life he was prior of the convent of Coban, near which town 
of late years such beautifully decorated ancient vases have been 
found, the finest specimens, in my knowledge, of American ce- 
ramic art. 

Vico was the author of many works in the native idioms, the 
most celebrated of which was his Theologia Indorum, a course of 
religious instruction for the natives in their own tongue. It was 
translated into various dialects, and a copy in the Cakchiquel is 
one of the precious manuscripts in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

He is generally said to have been a bishop of some diocese, 
but the accounts are not clear. He was killed by the Lacandons 
in 1555.” 

The missing work of Vico which would be the most desirable 
of all his writings to recover is that on the traditions, myths, and 
superstitions of the Indians : 


Historia de los Indios, sus Fubulas, Supersticiones, Costumbres, ete. 
This would be of inestimable value, coming from one so thor- 


oughly acquainted with their tongues and in early contact with 
the tribes, and by it we might be able to settle the great contro- 


1 Neither Bishop Carillo nor Brother da Civezza, the latter the author of the excellent 
Bibliografia Geograjica, Storica, Etnografica, Sanfrancescana (1879), though mentioning 
Avendaiio, adds anything about him beyond what is given by Eguiara y Eguren, the 
author of the Biblioteca Mexicana (Mexico, 1755), and who was bishop of Yucatan about 
1750. 

2 Compare Beristain de Souza, ‘fom. 111, pp. 272, 273, with Juarros, Historia de Guate- 
mala, Tom. 1, p. 320. The latter gives (probably from Remesal) a rather cireumstancial 
account of his death. 
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versy on the “ vase of Chama.”? It is mentioned by the histo- 

rian Remesal, but I can give no later clue to its whereabouts. 
Another sixteenth century writer, Brother Tomas Castelar, is 

stated to have composed a treatise on the idols of Guatemala: 


Tratado de los Idolos de Guatemala. 


What we know of this Dominican is that he was for a while 
lector of theology in the college at Puebla de los Angeles, and 
subsequently a missionary to various Indian tribes, and that he 
published in Mexico in 1580 a work entitled Triunfos de los Mar- 
tires del Orden de Predicadores. The histories of the early mis- 
sions in Guatemala do not record his labors in that field, so far 
as I have searched them, nor do later writers appear to have 
availed themselves of his treatise. 

About 1625, Brother Salvador Cipriano, a Dominican, wrote a 
treatise said by some to have been entitled : 


Libro de los Idolos de la Provincia de Zacapula, en Lengua Za- 
capula, 


It is said to have been translated into Spanish by Father Juan 
Aillon, or under his direction. There are, however, literary 
doubts about this piece. Some writers give the title “de los 
Indios” instead of “ de los Idolos,” though in either case its anti- 
quarian interest would be the same. So, also, it has been con- 
stantly asserted that the “Lengua de Zacapula” meant the 
Tzutuhil, spoken on the borders of the Lake of Atitan.’ 

This, I think, is an error. Santo Domingo Sacapulas is in the 
partido of Huehuetenango, and the dialect which has always 
been spoken there is Quiche. We should probably find in this 
work of Cipriano’s, therefore, a variant of the myths and legends 
of the Popol Vuh, probably the earliest native manuscript of it. 

The Dominicans were the most numerous in Guatemala, but 
a Franciscan seems to have been the first to write the history of 


1 So interestingly discussed of late by Seler, Schellhas, Férstemann, and Dieseldorf 
in the Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, etc. 

2 Mr E.G. Squier in his Monograph of Authors who have written on the Languages of 
Central America, p. 26 (New York, 1861), says: “* Zacapula is another name for the Zutu- 
gil” (Tzutuhil). It is from the Nahuatl word zacatl, cornstalk, and was geographically 
applied toa Quiche locality. See Juarros, Historia de Guatemala, Tom. 1, p. 121 and p. 68- 
This work therefore belongs in the linguistic bibliography of the Quiche dialect, 
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the province. This was Brother Esteban Aviles, who about 1665 
completed a volume with the following title: 


Historia de Guatemala desde los tiempos de los Indios hasta la 
‘undacion de la Provincia de los Franciscanos, Poblacion de aquellas 
tierras, Propagacion de los Indios, sus ritos, ceremonias, policia y 
gobierno. 


Mr Squier says that this work was printed,’ but the authority 
he quotes, Beristain, does not support his assertion, nor does 
any other bibliography. Father Da Civezza searched for it care- 
fully in the Spanish libraries, but in vain,’ nor is it quoted by 
Juarros, Pelaez, or any of the later historians of the province. 
Its title indicates the presence in its leaves of valuable ethno- 
graphic material, but I suspect that the manuscript fell into the 
hands of some Dominican, and the known jealousy at that time 
and place between the orders would suggest the result. 

Another Franciscan, Brother Rodrigo Betancur de Jesus, wrote 
in the early years of the eighteenth century a treatise which, 
though probably not on the Mayan tribes, would be most de- 
sirable to recover. 

The occasion of it was this: In 1703 the Bishop of Guatemala, 
Antonio Margil, heard reports of how paganism and sorcery were 
flourishing among the Indians of the province of Matagalpa, in 
Nicaragua. ‘Taking with him a few zealous priests, he himself 
visited those parts. “ In which expedition,” writes Juarros, “ he 
discovered innumerable sorcerers, fortune-tellers, and idolators, 
and succeeded in converting them, and in bringing them into 
the path of salvation.” 

It is evident that it is to this saintly progress that the follow- 
ing work by Brother Betancur refers : 


Tratado de las Supersticiones de los Indios de Matatgalpa, Ninotega, 
Muimui, y otros del partido de Sevaco, y de los diferentes enredos con 
que el Demonio engaiia & los que se aman Brujos. 


All the places named are in the district ( partido) of Matagalpa, 
which was peopled by various tribes of natives, the Matagalpan 


1Compare Squier, Monograph, etc., p. 21, with Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca, ete., 
Tom. 1, p. 113. 

2 Da Civezza, Bibliografia, ete., p. 29. 

3 Juarros, Historia de Guatemala, Tom. 1, p. 309. 
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stock not being the most numerous.’ A Nahuatl colony was 
south of them, and it is possible that these were the offenders, 
In any event, the recovery of this document would throw new 
light on aboriginal superstitions and probably on the cultivation 
of the secret rites of ‘‘ Nagualism ” in Central America.’ 

ILL. Chidpas.—The province of Las Chiapas was the home of 
the Tzentals, and the prevailing opinion now is that it was the 
cradle of Mayan civilization. Thither in legend came from the 
east the mysterious hero Votan, bringing with him the arts of 
life and the sacred mysteries of religion. There stand today as 
monuments of a glorious past the ruins of Ococingo, of the City 
of the Serpents, and of many another center of ancient popula- 
tion. Could we discover some early manuscript telling us the 
mythology of the Tzentals, how it would aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions of Palenque and Cintla! 

But there exists not even the title of such a manuscript. There 
were, nevertheless, many such written in their own tongue by 
the natives themselves. Of this we are assured by Nunez de la 
Vega, Bishop of Las Chidpas in and about 1690. He himself 
took pains to collect them with diligence, as he informs us, but 
with what purpose? TellitnotinGath! Toburnthem! which 
he religiously did, “ finding in them naught but vain fables and 
heathenish practices.” * 

So well did he do his work that forty years afterward when 
the diligent antiquary, the Cavallero Boturini, applied to the 
then bishop of the see for some examples of these writings, the 
answer he got was, “ They are not to be found.”* Thus these 
inestimable treasures perished at the hands of educated Euro- 
peans, governed by bigotry and superstition. 

It is only from the latter half of the eighteenth century that I 
can refer to any manuscripts in this field. Several were discoy- 
ered by Don Ramon de Ordofiez y Aguiar, resident in San Cris- 
tobal, Chiapas, about 1780, an ecclesiastic of archeological tastes. 


10On this point I may refer to an article of mine on “The Matagalpan Linguistic 
Stock of Central America” in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
December, 1895. 

2 The extension of the native anti-Christian cult of Nagualism into Central America 
has been shown by abundant evidence in my treatise on the subject (Nagualism, pp. 65, 
Philadelphia, 1894). 

8 Nufiez de la Vega, Constituciones Diocesanas del Obispado de Chiapas. Preambulo 
(Roma, 1702). 

4“*Que no parecian.” Idea de una nueva Historia General de la America Septentrional, 
p. 116 (Madrid, 1746). 
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He incorporated them in a long, rambling work entitled “ His- 
tory of the Creation of the Heaven and the Earth, according to 
the theory of the American Heathens.” ! 

This was in two volumes, which after his death found their 
way to the city of Mexico, where the second volume was de- 
stroyed, all but a few leaves, and the first was saved from utter 
loss by the Abbé Brasseur, who copied it in full. His manuscript 
is now in the United States, and I have examined it carefully. 
It is a straggling paraphrase of the Popol Vuh, with many epi- 
sodes, and was clearly borrowed from some copy of that remark- 
able compilation. It offers less that is new than I expected, and 
is scarcely worth publication in full, in spite of the reverence 
with which it is often quoted by Brasseur. 

The second part probably contained what we should have pre- 
ferred to read—that is, a curious manuscript in the Tzental dia- 
lect, written by a native to prove his descent from the hero-god 
Votan. We owe a description of this to Dr Felix Cabrera, who 
had it in his hands, and who asserts, on not convincing evidence, 
that it was “copied from the original in hieroglyphs shortly 
after the conquest.” 

It consisted of only “five or six folios of common quarto 


paper,” and bore as its title the inscription, “ Proof that Iam a 
Serpent.” Cabrera adds a brief epitome of its contents, but as 


he could not read Tzental, his statement must be taken “ with 
992 


reserve. 

From his description I am inclined to believe that this docu- 
ment belonged among some land titles, (itulos de tierra, of the 
inhabitants of the village of Teopisca, where the descendants of 
Votan live to this day.’ It is quite common to find such genea- 
logical claims appended to these titles, as, for example, the well- 
known Titulo de Totonicapan, published by the Count de Cha- 
rencey. They often have considerable antiquarian value. 

It is obvious from the above list that the early missionaries 
did not always neglect the pagan rites and histories, and had we 
their manuscripts complete our knowledge of Mayan antiquities 
would be greatly enlarged. 


1 Historia dela Creacion del Cielo y de la Tierra, conforme al Sistema de la gentilidad 
Americana. The full title occupies nearly a page in Brasseur’s Bibliothéque Mexico- 
Guatematienne, p. 112 ( Paris, 1871). 

2 Dr Paul Felix Cabrera, Teatro Critico Americano, or a Critical Investigation and Re- 
search into the History of the Americans, pp. 32, 33 (Eng. Trans , London, 1822), Ordofiez 
in his MS. speaks with great contempt of this “ abortion” of Cabrera’s, 

3 Pineda, Descripcion Geografica de Chitpas, p. 53. 
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A word in conclusion may be said of the amount of informa- 
tion contained in the unpublished dictionaries of the Mayan 
dialects, those, | mean, which have been preserved. 

I have in my collection three of these of the Maya of Yucatan, 
those prepared at the convents of Ticul, Motul, and San Fran- 
cisco. There is in them disappointingly little on the native 
pagan culture. ‘This is also true of the dictionary of the Tzental 
idiom, by Father de Ara, which came to me from the Brasseur 
library, and of the large dictionary of the Cakchiquel, by Father 
Coto, in the library of the American Philosophical Society. 

It was the general rule with the makers of such dictionaries 
to avoid retaining words of the native dialects which were closely 
associated with heathen practices, their effort being to lead the 
Indians to forget all such customs and ideas. Hence the poverty 
of their vocabularies for antiquarian purposes. 


Strone-workina at Trwa.'—The village of Hano or Tewa is 
situated on the Walpi mesa in Tusayan, Arizona. In the sum- 
mer of 1896 the writer quite unexpectedly observed the process 
of dressing down one of the oblong 
hand-stones used by the Hopi women 
in grinding corn. While sitting in 
the house of Kutchvei, awaiting the 
arrival of Nampeo the potter, an old 
woman was seen to draw from be- 
neath her rug an unfinished meal- 
ing stone. This she laid across her 
knees and, producing a hammer- 
stone, began to peck the corn-grinder 
into shape by rapid and continuous 
blows, raising an ear-torturing noise. 
The grinder had previously been 
subject to much work during the old 
woman’s leisure moments. The ob- 
servation is a most interesting one, throwing light on an ancient 
process, and giving meaning to the hammerstones in the fabrica- 
tion of grinders, metates, and other utensils made of granular 
materials found in the prehistoric pueblos. On the ‘Stone 
Hammer and its Various Uses,” see J. D. McGuire, American 
Anthropologist, 1891, p. 301. Wa ter Houau. 


A Tewa stone-worker 


1 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
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Navaho Legends. Collected and translated by Washington Matthews, M. D., 
LL. D., Major U.S. army, ex-president of the American Folk-lore Society, 
etc. With introduction, notes, illustrations, texts, interlinear translations 
and melodies. Boston and New York, published for the American Folk- 
lore Society by Houghton, Mitilin & Company. 1897. 8°. viii, 299 pp. 

This work by the distinguished Navaho specialist, forming 
volume V of the publications of the American Folk-lore Society, 
is probably the best tribal study ever published. It consists of 
a descriptive and historical account of the tribe, followed by 
three legends, 65 pages of notes and texts, phonographic tran- 
scriptions of native melodies, bibliography, and index. 

In the introduction the author gives a concise account of the 
important tribe of the Navaho living in northern New Mexico 
and Arizona, their weaving and metal-working, their stock-rais- 
ing, house-building, home life and ceremonies, and describes 
them as a notably industrious and intelligent people. The small 
value of the ordinary negative testimony of superficial observers 
is shown by his reference to one writer, who states that the 
Navaho had no knowledge of their origin and apparently no 
religion, and that their singing was but a succession of grunts, 
whereas the author proves beyond question that their religious 
system and traditions are remarkably elaborate and detailed, 
and asserts that they have “thousands of significant songs or 
poems ” handed down through generations, not to speak of im- 
provised songs, which they are adepts at composing. He states 
that the Navaho woman is usually songless. While this may be 
true as to ordinary songs, they certainly have lullabies, as the 
writer found while sojourning in Navaho camps some five win- 
ters ago. 

The organization of the Navaho gentes, nearly all of which 
have geographic names, would seem to indicate that the system 
in this tribe,as among others of the plains and the extreme west, 
is based on principles different from those recognized among the 
timber tribes of the east. The meaning of the popular name 
Navaho is left in doubt, with the probabilities in favor of its deri- 
vation from the Spanish navaja, a elasp-knife or razor. With 
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all the plains tribes the gesture sign and frequently the spoken 
name for both Navaho and Apache signifies “ knife whetters.” 

Of the three legends, all abounding in valuable ethnologic ref- 
erences, the most important is that of the origin of the Navaho, 
in which it is clearly shown that they are a much mixed race, 
the result of successive graftings from diverse stocks and lan- 
guages upon a nucleus of Athapascan origin. The time of the 
consolidation of this nucleus is given by the Navaho as “seven 
ages of old men” before 1884, some claiming such an age as a 
definite period of 102 years, while others estimate it at only 70. 
The writer’s experience has been that Indians age rapidly, and 
that in aboriginal chronology the shorter period is usually the 
safer one. Hodge, who has investigated the subject from his- 
torical tally dates, makes the event ‘not earlier than the latter 
part of the fifteenth century.” This is probably near the truth. 
The legends, with the explanatory notes, contain numerous inter- 
esting parallels with custom and myth in other tribes, showing 
that the line of aboriginal thought and action is almost univer- 
sally the same. The eleven melodies are an important contribu- 
tion to the study of primitive music. A bibliography by F. W. 
Hodge, an authority on the Spanish southwest, adds value to 
the work. 

The typography and general make-up are in keeping with the 
worth of the volume. James Mooney. 


Professor William Z. Ripley is publishing in the Popular Science 
Monthly a sociological study on the Racial Geography of Europe. 
This is a timely production. 

It was Virchow who intimated that before students of anthro- 
pology in Germany could be certain regarding the tribal divis- 
ions of their prehistoric ancestors they should find out who the 
modern Germans are or who themselves might be. In all studies 
of this character, language, nationality, and race are likely to be 
confounded. Very few writers on this part of anthropology have 
been careful to discriminate these separate classification concepts. 
Professor Ripley observes that all over Europe population has 
been laid down in different strata. In the East the layers are 
recent and distinct; in the West they have become metamor- 
phosed by the fusing heat of nationality and the pressure of 
civilization. To change the figure, this great body of population 
reveals itself in constant motion. Internally, currents and coun- 
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tercurrents sweep hither and thither, rising and falling, with 
here and there an eddy where the population is quiescent. 

Whilé Professor Ripley disclaims any essential bond between 
language and nationality, he very wisely intimates that the limits 
of intelligible speech and common tradition do fix the bounda- 
ries of peoples along nearly the same lines. Assimilation in 
blood often depends on identity of speech, and political frontiers 
upon blood kinship. 

In thesecond paper of this series the subject of cranial indices 
is again brought to the front. This time the researches are not 
based upon the crania furnished by ancient or old cemeteries, 
but upon the measurements taken from living population. 

A Merecator’s map of the world shows that in Australia and 
Melanesia, Hindostan, Arabia, Africa, Scandinavia, the British 
Isles, Iceland, among the eastern Eskimo, and in eastern Brazil 
dolicocephaly prevails; in Asia north of the Himalayas and the 
Chinese boundary, in Europe east of the Atlantic states, and in 
the mountain tribes of North and South America broad heads, 
or brachycephaly, prevails. Professor Ripley insists that upon 
these characteristics are to be based correct deductions with refer- 
ence to the original races from which the Europeans have been 
derived by descent. 

After the discussion of the cephalic indices, the question of 
color in the eyes, the hair, and the skin claims attention, and upon 
this point the author is certain that there is no difference in ana- 
tomical structure corresponding to the differences above indi- 
cated. A map of the world accompanies the discussion upon this 
topic, and at once it is seen that within the limits laid down by the 
author this assertion is true. Four classes of color groups are dis- 
tinguished—the black, the brown, the yellow, and the white. In 
comparing color groups with the index groups, the author elabo- 
rates the opinion that in Europe there is a central region among 
the Alps into which oldest populations have been driven and 
side-tracked. While the distinctions of race are indicated by 
the proportion of the length to the breadth of the head, climate, 
economic status, or habits of life are competent to produce 
changes in the color of the hair and eyes. These questions are 
minutely tested in the discussion of the population in Black 
Forest and eastern Switzerland. 

The question of stature in its relation to color and indices is 
discussed in the fourth paper, and a map of the world is pre- 
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sented in order to exhibit this characteristic among different 
races. Inasmuch as environment acts directly upon stature 
through food supply and economic prosperity, results obtained 
through this agency become modified and fixed by artificial 
selection, by occupations, and by the nature of employment. A 
general discussion upon stature in its relation to the original 
races is supplemented by a minute study of peoples in south- 
western Europe, in Brittany, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 

The fifth paper sums up the argument of its predecessors with 
reference to nationality, language, race, color, stature, and cranial 
indices. From this survey the author concludes that there is 
indubitable evidence of at least three distinct races in Europe, 
each possessed of a history of its own and each contributing 
something to the common product, population as we see it today, 
These three races are the Teutonic, the Alpine or Keltic, and the 
Mediterranean, and for each one of these three the author dis- 
tinguishes characteristics of the head, face, hair, eyes, stature, 
and nose. It is proposed to base upon these three original racial 
ty pes a study of the nationalities of Europe, and the combination 
of these elements therein, beginning with the French, because 
this is the only nation in Europe compounded of all three racial 
elements. In addition, there is living in France today an older 
population with an unbroken ancestry reaching back to a pre- 
historic age. 


The application of anthropometry to large bodies of men 
promises to remove from that science some of the obscurity of 
which its students have complained. Dr Ridolfo Livi has just 
published, under the direction of the Italian war department, 
an interesting study entitled Antropometria militari, based upon 
measurements of Italian recruits from 1859 to 1863, they being 
10 percént of the total population of Italy and 26.4 of the total 
male population. He finds the average height to be 1.645 m., 
varying by race, altitude, and education, those of the higher 
levels and classes being the taller. Coloration of eyes and hair 
varies with stature, blondes being the taller. Dwellers in cities 
are darker than country people. The cephalic index averages 
82.73 and affords a good guide to the different populations, in 
Piedmont rising to 85.9 and in Sardinia falling to 77.5. Never- 
theless, dolichocephaly is more common in individuals of lofty 
stature. 
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Letourneau (Ch.) L’évolution du 
commerce. Paris, 1897, Vigot 
fréres. 8°. 

de Martonne(E.) La vie des peu- 
ples du Hant-Nil. [Reprint from: 
Ann. de géog., 1896-7.] Paris, 
1897, A. Colin & Cie., 28 1., 8°, 
3 maps fol. 

de Morgan (J.) | Recherches sur 
les origines de Egypte. L’Age de 
la pierre et des métaux. Paris, 
1896, lib. Leroux, xiv, 270, roy. 8°. 

Nicotri (G.) La donna e il pro- 
gresso morale. Roma, 1897, tip. 
Setth, 64 p. 8°. 

Oestrup (J.) Contes de Damas, 
recueillis et traduits, avec une in- 
troduction et une esqiuisse de 
grammaire. Leiden, 1897, E. J. 
Brill, viii, 163 p. 8°. 

Oltuszewski (W.) Die geistige 
und sprachliche Entwickelung 
der Kinder. Berlin, 1897, H 
Kornfeld, 483 p. 8°. 

O'Neill (John). The night of the 
gods: an enquiry into cosmic and 
cosmogonie nythology and sym- 
bolism. 2 v. London, 1897, D. 
Nutt, 582 p.; xii, 496 p., roy. 8°. 

Rambaud (I.-B.) La langue Mandé. 
Paris, 1897. 8°. 
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Robertson (John). The Saxon and 
the Celt, a study in sociology. 
Oxford, 1897, Univ. Press, xxx, 
349 p. 8°. 

Seth (Andrew). Man’s place in the 
cosmos and other essays. Edin- 


burgh, 1897, W. Blackwood & 

Sons, x, 308 p. 8°. 
Wiedemann (Alfred). Religion of 
London, 
8°. 


the ancient Egyptians. 
1897, H. Grevel, 324 p. 

Zimmermann (F. W.R.) Einfliisse 
des Lebensraumes auf die Ge- 
staltung der Bevdlkerungsver- 
hiltnisse im Herzogtum Braun- 
schweig. Leipzig, 1897, Duncker 
& Humblot. 8°. 


Achelis(T.) Der Maui-Mythus: 
ein Beitrag zur _polynesischen 
mythologie. Festschr. f. Ad. Bas- 
tian, Berl., 1896, 539-555.—Bassler 
(A.) Die Eingeborenen von Man- 
gaia und ihre Todtenhdhlen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1896, (535-537).—Baldwin 
(J. M.) Organic selection. Science, 
N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 1897, n. s., 
v, 634-636.—Below (E.) Impalu- 
dismus, Bakteriologie und Rassen- 
resistenz. Arch. f. Schiffs-u. Tropen- 
Hyg., Cassel, 1897, i, 101-103.—Bell 
(R.) The history of the Che-che- 
puy-ew-tis. A legend of the North- 
ern Creeks. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1897, x, 1-8.—Bergen 
(Fanny D.) Popular American 
plant-names. Jbid., 49-54.—Ber- 
tillon (The) system of identifica- 
tion by measurement. Scient. Am., 
N. Y., 1897, Ixxvi, 214, 1 pl._—Bez- 
zenberger (A.) Das Griiberfeld bei 
Rominten. Sitzungsb. d. Altertum- 
gesellsch. Prussia, Konigsb., 1896, 
39-56, 2 pl., 1 map. Also, Reprint.— 
Boas (F.) Sixth report on the In- 
dians of British Columbia. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Ady. Sc., Lond., 1896, 
569-591. Also, Reprint. The 
decorative art of the Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast. Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1897, x, 123-176. 
Also, Reprint.—Brabrook (EK. W.) 
Ethnographical survey of the 
United Kingdom: fourth report. 
Ibid., 607-658.—Brandt (A.) Les 
hommes-chiens. Rev. scient., Par., 
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1897, 4. s., vii, 552-558.—Breul (1..) 
Ueber die Vertheilung des Hautpig- 
ments bei verschiedenen Menschen- 
rassen. Morphol. Arb., Jena, 1896, 
vi, 691-720.— Buckmann (S. S$.) 
The speech of children. Nineteenth 
Century, Lond., 1897, xli, 793-807. 
—Bulleid (A.) The lake village 
at Glastonbury. Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Adv. Se., Lond., 1896, 656-658.— 
Chatelain (H.) African folk-life. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1897, x, 21-34, 4 pl.—Cooper (E. 
H.) The enfants assistés of Paris. 
New. Rev., Lond., 1897, 5389-547.— 
Crawford (Virginia M.) Feminism 
in France. Fortnightly Rev., Lond., 
1897, 524-534.—Demoor. Mas- 
sart et Vandervelde. La régres- 
sion dans l’évolution des organismes 
et des sociétés. Rev. scient., Par., 
1897, 4. s., viii, 458-464.—Diesel- 
dorff. Wer waren die Tolteken. 
Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 
415-418. — D6ring  Anthropolo- 
gisches von der deutschen ‘Togo- 
Expedition. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (505- 
524).—Dorsey (G. A.) The lumbar 
curve insome American races. Bull. 
Essex Inst. 1895, Salem, 1897, x xvii, 
55-73. Also, Reprint. Nu- 
merical variations in the molar 
teeth of fifteen New Guinea crania. 
Dental Rev., Chicago, 1897, xi, 245- 
251.—Barle (C.) The lemurs asan- 
cestors of theapes. Nat. Sc., Lond., 
1897, x, 309-313.—von Erckert. 
Deformirter Schiidel von Stawropol, 
Kaukasien. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (592).— 
Ehrenreich (P.) Ein Beitrag zur 
Charakteristik der botokudischen 
Sprache. Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, 
Berl., 1896, 605-630.— Falcone (C.) 
I muscoli frontale e sopraciliare 
nella espressione dei sentimenti. 
Gior. d. Ass. napol. di med. e nat., 
Napoli, 1896, vi, 232-245.—_Fewkes 
(J. W.) Preliminary account of an 
expedition to the cliff villages of 
the Red Rock country, and the 
Tusayan ruins of Sityatkiand Awa- 
tobi, Arizona, in 1895. Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst. 1895, Wash., 1896, 557- 
588, 32 pl. The Tusayan 
ritual: a study of the influence of 
environment on aboriginal cults. 
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Ibid., 683-700, 4 pl. Mor- 
phology of Tusayan altars. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 129-145.— 
Frankfurter Die Emancipa- 
tion der Sklaven in Siam. Festschr. 
f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 575-581.— 
Frobenius (I..) Die bildende Kunst 
der Afrikaner. Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1897, xxvii, 
1-17.—Galton (F.) Finger prints 
in the determination of identity. 
Scient. Am., N. Y., 1897, xliii, Suppl., 
17859.—Garcia (C.) Homo cauda- 
tus. Med. Contemp., Lisb., 1897, xv, 
93-95.—Goldziher (JI.) Aus dem 
mohammedanischen Heiligenkul 

tus in Aegypten. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1897, Ixxi, 233-240.—Gomme (G. 
L.) Onthe method of determining 
the value of folklore as ethnological 
data. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Se., 
Lond., 1896, 626-656. —Gregar (W.) 
Preliminary report on folklore in 
Galloway, Scotland. Jbid., 612-626. 
—Grosse (EK.) Ueber den ethnolo- 
gischen Unterricht. Festschr. f. 
Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 595-604.— 
Grube (W.) = Taoistischer Schop- 
fungsmythus. [bid., 445-457. — 
Gunckel (L. W.) The direction 
in which Mayan inscriptions should 
be read. Am. Anthrop, Wash., 
1897, x, 146-162.—Hale (Horatio) 
{1817-96}. Inmemoriam. By A. 
F. Chamberlain. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1897, x, 60-66 — 
Hallervorden. Allgemeines iiber 
Interferenz und Geschlechtsverer- 
bung. Centralbl. f. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat., Coblenz u. Leipz., 1897, 
n. F., viii, 179-182.— Halliburton 
(R.G.) The dwarf domestic animals 
of pygmies. Proe. Canad. Inst., To- 
ronto, 1897, n.s., i,3-7.—Hamilton 
(J.C.) The panis: an historical out- 
line of Canadian Indian slavery in 
the eighteenth century. [hid., 19-27. 
—Heger (F.) Die Zukunft der eth- 
nographischen Museen.  Festschr. 
f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 583-593. 
—Hewitt (J. F.) History as toldin 
the cave deposits of the Ardennes: 
the travels of the cave men of the 
stone age, and their legends. West- 
minster Rev., Lond., 1897, exlvii, 
484-503.—Hoffmann (W. M.) On 
native American pictography. Cath. 
Univ. Bull., Wash., 1897, iii, 161- 
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170.—Hrdlicka(A.) <A few words 
about anthropometry. Am. J. In- 
san., Chicago, 1897, liii, 521-533.— 
Hubbard (G. G.) The Japanese 
nation: a typical product of envi- 
ronment. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1895, 
Wash., 1896, 667-681.—Hultkrantz 
(J. V.) Antropologiska undersok- 
ningar 4 virnpligtige. Tidskr. i 
mil. Helsoy., Stockholm, 1897, xxii, 
1-31.—Jansen (H.) Mitteilungen 
iiber die Juden in Marroko. Nach 
eigener Anschauung. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1897, Ixxi, 260-264.— 
Joest(W.) Eine Holzfigur von der 
Loango-Kiiste und ein Anito-Bild 
aus Luzon. Festschr. f. Ad. Bas- 
tian, Berl., 1896, 118-127, 5 pl.— 
Karasz (L..) Goldschatz aus der 
Zeit der VOlkerwanderung. Arch. 
irtesité, Budapest, 1896, 121-127.— 
K6hler. Kin Schiidel von Wegerskie 
bei Schroda. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (591).— 
Kollmann. Fléten und Pfeifen aus 
Alt-Mexiko. Festschr. f. Ad. Bas- 
tian, Berl., 1896, 557-574. —Krause 
(E.) Vorgeschichtliche Fischgeriite 
und neuere Vergleichsstiicke. Glo- 
bus, Brnschwe., 1897, 1x xi, 265; 289. 
—Krause (W.) Schiidel-Capacitiit. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1896, (614).—Legge (F.) 
The devil in modern occultism. 
Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1897, 694- 
710.—Lehmann (C. F.) Fine as- 
syrische Darstellung der Massage. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1896, (585).—Letourneau 
(C.) L’éducation dans la régne 
animal. Rev. mens. del’ Ecole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1897, vii, 97-115.— 
Lowell (F. C.) God and the ideal 
of man. New World, Bost., 1897, 
vi, 84-93.—von Luschan. Das 
Warfholz in Neu-Holland und in 
Oceanien. Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, 
Berl., 1896, 129-155, 3 pl. 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Tiit- 
towirung in Samoa. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, 
(551-564). — Maass. Birmesische 


Zwerge mit einem Salzburger 
Riesen. _Ibid., (524-528). 
Drei Australier.  Tbid., (528).— 


Macalister (R. A. 8.) Note on a 
prehistoric settlement in Co. Kerry. 
Rep. Brit. Ass. Ady. Se., Lond. 
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1896, 931.—McGee (WJ). Primi- 
tive rope-making in Mexico, Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 114-119. 
—Marandon de Montyel (K.) La 
parenté du génie avec la névro- 
pathie et la méthode diny estigation 
du Dr. Toulouse. France méd., 

Par., 1897, xliv, 257-260. —Marty. 
Professions et développement phy- 
sique; étude statistique sur létat 
général des jeunes soldats du 4° et 
du 77° ligne, envisagés au point de 
vue de leurs professions. Ann. 
305-333.—Mason T.) Influence 
of environment upon human in- 
dustries or arts. or Smithson. 
Inst. 1895, Wash., 1896, 639-665, — 
Meyer (H.) Ueber die Urbewohner 
der Canarischen Inseln. Festschr. 
f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 63-78, 
2 pl._von Miske (K.) Der Bronze- 
fund von Velem-St. Veit bei Giins 
in Ungarn. Sitzungsb. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1897, (13-17).— 
Mohyliansky (N.) Etude sur les 
ossements humains de la grotte 
sépulcrale de Livry-sur-Ves 1 
(Marne). Rev. mens. de I’Ecole 
@anthrop. de Par., i897, vii, 116- 
122.—Morse 8.) Korean in- 


terviews. Pop. Se. Month., N. Y., 
1897, li, 1-17.—Miiller (F. W. K.} 


Ikkaku sennin, eine mittel alter- 
liche japanische Oper. Festschr. f. 
Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 513-537.— 
Miiller-Beeck. Die Holzschnitze- 
reien im Tempel Matsunomori in 
Nagasaki. Jhid., 111-116, 2 pl.— 
Oppel(\.) Die Griechen nach Zahl, 
Verbreitung und  Abstammung. 
Globus, Brnschwe., 1897, Ixxi, 249- 
255, ——— Kretas Bevoikerung. 
TIbid., 309. — Penka (K.) Zur 
Ps alioethnologie Mittel-und Siide- 
ropas. Mitth. d.anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien. 1897, xxvii, |8-52.—Petrie 
(W. M. F.) ‘An ethnological store- 
house. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 
Lond., 1896, 935-939.—von Pfeil. 
The Duk Duk and other customs as 
forms of expression of the intel- 
lectual life of the Melanesians. 
Tbid., 989.—Poll (H.) Ein neuer 
Apparat zur Bestimmung der Schii- 
del-Capacitiit. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (615- 
620).—Powell (J. W.) Relation of 
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primitive peoples to environment, 
illustrated by American examples, 
Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1895, Wash., 
1896, 625-637.—Rainbird (H.) Lin- 
guistic and anthropological charac- 
teristics of the North Dravidian and 
Kolarian races: the Uranws. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., Lond., 1896, 
659-663. —Reid (C.) The relation 
of paleolithic man to the glacial 
epoch. Jbid., 400-416, 1 pl.—Reid 
(G. A.) Human evolution. Nat. 
Se., Lond., 1897, x, 805-308.—Rip- 
ley (W. Z.) The racial geography of 
Europa: stature. Pop. Se. Month., 
N. Y., 1897, li, 17-34.—Sargent 
(D. Al) Exercise and longevity. 
N.. Am, -Rey.,.N. Y.,. 1897, clxiv, 
556-565. idt (K.) Die Ras- 
senverwandtschaft der Volker- 
stiimme Siidindiens und Ceylons. 
Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 
79-91. Das System der an- 
thropologischen Disziplinen. Cen- 
tralbl. f. Anthrop. Bresl., 
1897, ii, 97-102.—Schulze(F.) Der 
Stammbaum der Familie Martens in 
Niederlindisch-Ostindien. 
f. Ethnol., Berl., 1896, xxviii, 237- 
241, 1 ch.—Schurtz (H. ) Beitriige 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Geldes. Deutsche geog. Bl., Bremen, 
1897, xx, 1-66.—Seler (E.) Die 
Ruinen auf dem Quie-ngola. 
Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 
419-433, 2 pl. —Steinbach. Kinige 
Sehiidel von der Insel Naura 
Island). Verhandl. d. 
Berl Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, 
(545-551).— Steenstrup (J.) Til 
Forstaelsen af Nordens ,,Guld- 
brakteat-Feenomen ” og dets Betyd- 
ning for Nord-EKuropas Kulturhis- 
torie. [Significance of Norse brac- 
teate figures.] Overs. o. d. Danske 
Vidensk. Selsk. Forh., Kjobenh., 
1897, 3-78, 4 pl.—Steinthal (H.) 
Dialekt, Sprache, Volk, Staat, Rasse. 
Festschr. f. Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 
45-52.— Stetson (G. R.) Some 
memory tests of whites and blacks. 
Psychol. Rev., N. Y. & Lond., 1897, 
iv, 285-289.—Stickney (G.P.) The 
use of maize by Wisconsin Indians. 
Parkman Club Publ., Milwaukee, 
1897, No. 13, 63-87.— von Stoltzen- 


berg. Die Grifte bei Driburg, 
Westfalen. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
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sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (600-614, 
1 pl.).—Talbot (EK. 8.) The de- 
generate jaws and teeth. Internat. 
Dent. J., Phila., 1897, xviii, 69; 141; 
205.—Tarde(G.) Isthere a crimi- 
nal type? Char. Rev., N. Y., 1897, 
108-117.—Virchow (R.) Bericht 
tiber die anthropologischen und 
archiiologischen Congresse des Spiit- 
sommers. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (476-505). 
Colossale Foramina  pa- 
rietalia an menschlichen Schiidel. 
Thid., (593-599). ssen- 
bildung und Erblichkeit. Festschr. 
f. Ad. Bastian, 1896, Berl., 1-43.— 
Wallaschek (R.) Ueber Anfinge 
unseres Musiksystemis in der Urzeit. 
Sitzungsb. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in 
Wien, 1897, (11-12). — Wallisch 
(W.) Ueberziihlige Zihne und ihre 
seziehung zur atavistischen Theo- 
rie; ein Beitrag zur Frage der 
iiberziihligen Eckziihne. Deutsche 
Monatschr. f. Zahnh., Leipz., 1897, 
xv, 160-174.—Warner(I.) Mental 
and physical deviations from the 
normal among children in public 
elementary and other schools. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Ady. Sc., Lond., 1896, 
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592-606.— Weber. Hin indischer 


Zauberspruch. Festschr. f. Ad 
Bastian, Berl., 1896, 361-366. — 


Weineck (FP.) Der Straupitzer 
Eisenfund;  vorgeschichtliche 
Wohnstiitten im Rick bei Straupitz. 
Niederlausitz. Mitt., 1896, iv, 321- 
353.—Weule (K.) Die Kidechse als 
Ornament in Afrika. Festschr. f. 
Ad. Bastian, Berl., 1896, 167-194.— 
Willoughby (C. An analysis 
of the decorations upon pottery 
from the Mississippi valley. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1897, x, 
9-20.—Wines(F. H.) The genesis 
of social classes. Char. Rev., N. Y., 
1897, vi, 97-108.—Wolff (L.) En 
blick fran medicinsk standpunkt pa 
den moderna kriminalantropolo- 
gien. Hygiea, Stockholm, 1897, lix, 
358-371.— Zaborowski. De l’as- 
similation des indigénes de l’Al- 
gérie. Rev. scient., Par., 1897, 4.s., 
vii, 498-500.—Zanfagna(M.) I de- 
linquenti nell’arte. Anomalo, Na- 
poli, 1897, vii, 59-63.—Zschiesche. 
Heidnische Kultusstiitten in Thii- 
ringen. Jahrb. d. k. Akad. gemein- 
nutz. Wissensch. zu Erfurt, 1896, 
n. F., xxii, 51-87. 


WHILE OPENING some burial mounds in the neighborhood of 
lakes Apopka and Butler, in southern Florida, in February, 1896, 
I discovered a cooper’s adze in the lower part of one of the 
mounds. This implement was entangled in the roots of a tree 
that had grown upon the mound. The position of the adze in 
the mound negatives the idea of an intrusive burial, and the 
condition of the mound clearly showed that the ground had not 
been disturbed since the tumulus was originally built. A great 
many colored glass beads were also found in it. These discov- 
eries prove that this mound, at least, was made subsequently to 
the advent of Europeans. 


Tuomas FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


